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THE BEE, 


OR 
LITERARY WEEKLY INTELLIGNCER, 


FOR 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11. 1793. 


IVAN CZ .ROWITZ, 


OR THE ROSE WITHOUT PRICKLES, THAT STINGS NOT, 
i B 
LZ A Tate. Drow 
Warrren sy sex Impgatac Majesty. 


Translated fromthe Rufsian language, for the Bee. 


The following little tale was given to the Editor by a gentleman of 
literary eminence in this place, who afsured him he might depend 
upon its being the performance of the august personage to whom 
it is ascribed, which he had accefs to know from particular circum~ 
stances. The translation was made by the favour of a friend who 
is well acquainted with the language in which it is written. It is 
done with dn elegant simplicity which the Editor considers as per- 
haps the rarest, and the most valuable literary acquirement. 

In the original the name of Hor, is a combination of letters so unusual 
in Englifh that it wasthought advisable to change it into the miore 
familiar name Ivan; Tsar a title of royalty, Zsaritsa the technical 
word denoting the Tsar's wife, and Tsarevitch that of their eldest 
son, as well as a female exercising royalty, to adapt them to 
the Englith orthogrophy, are made Czar, Czarina and Cuarowits, 


Berore the times of Kij Kneese of Kieff, a Czar li; 
ved in Rufsia, a good man who loved truth, and 
VOL, xvii. F 





42 the rose without prickles, a tale. Sept. tt 
wifhed well to every body. e often travelled 
through his dominions, that he might know how the 
people lived ; and every where informed himself if 
they acted fairly. 

The Czar had a Czarina. The Czar and the 
Czarina lived harmoniously. The Czarina travelled 
with the Czar, and did not like to be absent from 
him. 

The Czar and Czarina arrived ata certain town 
built on a high hill in the middle of a wood, where 
a son was born to the Czar, and they gave him the 
name Ivan. But in the midst of this joy, and ofa 
three days festivity, the Czar received the disa- 
greeable intelligence, that his neighbours do not 
live quietly,—make inroads into his territories, and 
do many injuries to the inhabitants of the borders, 


The Czar took the armies that were encamped in the 


neighbourhood, and went with his troops to protett 
the borders. The Czarina went with the Czar; the 
Czarowitz remained in the same town and house in 
which he was born. The Czar appointed to him seven 
prudent matrons *, well experienced in the education 
of children. The Czar ordered the tow. to be for- 
tified with a stone wall, having towers at the cor- 
ners ; but they placed no cannon on the towers, be. 
cause in those days they had nocannon. The house 
in which the Czarowitz remained, was built of Si- 
terian’ marble and porphyry, and was very neat and 
conveniently laid out. Behind the palace were 


* The original word is Nyanya. These Nyanyas are generally 
old. women appointed to look after children. The wet nurse in Ruis 
#-Kormilits2, trom the word Kejmit, which signifies to feed. 
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1793+ the rose without prickles, a tale. 43 
planted gardens with fruit trees, near which fith 
ponds beautified the situation ; summer houses made 
in the taste of various nations, from which the view 
extended to the neighbouring fields and plains, ad- 
ded agreeablenefs to the dwelling. 

As the Czarowitz grew up, his female guardians 
began to remark that he was no lefs prudent and 
sprightly, than handsome. The fame of the beauty, 
wisdom, and fine accomplifhments of the Czaro- 
witz was spread abroad on all sides. A certain Han 
of the Kirguise Turtars, wandering in the desert with 
his Kibitkas,* heard of this, and was anxious to see 
so extraordinary an infant ; and having seen him, he 
formed a with to carry him away into the desert. 
He began by endeavouring to persuade the guardians 
to travel with the Czarowitz and him into the desert. 
The matrons told him with all politenefs, that it was 
impofsible to do this without the Czar’s permifsi- 
on: that they had not the honour of knowing my 
lord Han, and that they never pay any visits with 
the Czarowitz to strangers. The Han has not con- 
tented with this polite’ answer, and stuck to them 
closer than formerly, just like a hungry person to a 
piece of paste; and insisted that the nurses fhould go 
with the child into the desert. Having at last re- 


* Kibitka is a sort of tent made ot matts which is used by the 
wandering Kirguise and other Tartar nations. It also means a kind 
of covered waggon used for travelling in Kufsia. Probably this last was 
the original meaning of the word among the Tartars, for these waggons 
were originally their habitations. Whenthey afterwards adopted tents 


for that purpose, they probably gave these their dwellings still the same 
Edit 


name as formerly. 
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ceived a flat denial, he was convinced he could no 
succeed in his intention by intreaties, and sent them 
a present. They returned him thanks,—sent his 
present back, and ordered to tell him that they were 
in want of nothing. 

The Han, obstinate and fixed in his resolution, consi. 
dered what was to be done? It came into his head to 
drefs himself in tattered clothes ; and he sat down at 
the gate of the garden, as if he were a sick old man; 
and he begged alms of the pafsengers. The Czaro. 
witz happened that day to take a walk in the gar. 
den ; and observing that a certain old- man sat at the 
gate, sent to afk who the old man was? They re. 
turned with answer that he was a sick beggar. 
Ivan, like a boy pofsefsed of much curiosity, afked 
leave to look at the sick beggar. The matrons to 
pacify Ivan, told him that there was nothing to be 
seen; and that he might send the beggar alms. Ivan 
withed to give the money himself, and ran off. The 
attendants ran after him; but the faster they ran, 
the faster the child set out, and got without the 
gate. Having run up to the feigned beggar, his 
foot catched a stone, and he fell upon his face. The 
beggar sprung up,—took the child under his arm, and 
set a running down the hill. A gilded rospoofki, (a 
kind of cart with four wheels,) trimmed with vel- 
vet, stood there:—he got on the rospoofki, and galloped 
away with the Czarwitz into the desert. 

When the guardians had run up to the gate, they 
found neither beggar nor child; nor did they see any 
traces of them. Indeed there was no road at the place 
where the Han went down the hill. Sitting on the ros- 
poofki, h eheld the Czarowitz before him with one 
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1993: the rose without prickles, a tale. 4§ 
hand, like a chicken by the wing, and with the o- 
ther he waved his cap round his head, and cried 
three times hura! On hearing this voice, the guar- 
dians ran to the slope of the hill; but it was too late; 
they could not overtake them. 

The Han carried Ivan in safety to his camp, and 
went into his kibitka, where the grandees met the 
Han. The Han appointed to Ivan his best Starthi- 
na*, ~This Starfhina took him in his arms, and car- 
ried him into a richly ornamented kibitka, covered 
with Chinese stuffs and Persian carpets. He set the 
child on a cufhion of cloth of gold, and tried to pa- 
cify him: but Ivan cried and repented he had run 
away from his guardians. He was continually afk. 
ing whither they were carrying him? for what 
reason? to what purpose? and where he was? The 
Starfhina and the Kirguise that were with him, told 
him many stories. One said that it was so ordained 
by the course of the stars; another that it was better 
living there than at home. They told him all but 
the truth. Sceing that nothing could pacify him, 
they tried to frighten him with nonsense ; they told 
him they would turn him into a bat ora hawk, thatthey 
would give him to the wolf or frog to be eaten. The 
Czarwitz was not fearful, and amidst his tears laugh. 
ed at such nonsense. The Starfhina seeing that the 
child had left off crying, ordered the table to be co-~ 
vered. They covered the table and served the sup- 
per. The Czarowitz eat a little: they then present- 
ed preserves and such fruit as they had. After supper 
they undrefsed him and put him to sleep. 


% Starfhina an elder-man, from Starij old. 
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Next morning before day break, the Han gathered 
his grandees, and spoke to them as follows: * Let 
** it be known unto you, that I yesterday carried 

off the Czarowitz Ivan, a child of uncommon 

beauty and prudence. I with to know perfectly 

whether al] is true that is said of him; and I am 

determined to employ every means of trying his 
** qualifications.” The grandees having heard the 
the Han’s words bowed themselves to the girdle, 
The flatterers among them praised the Han’; con- 
duct, when he had carried off a child, nay the child of 
a neighbouring Czar: the mean spirited approved, 
saying, ** right lord Han, our hope, whatever you 
** do must be right*.” A few of them.who really 
Joved the Han, fhook their heads, and when the Han 
afked them why they held their tongues, they told 
him frankly, ‘* You have done wrong in carrying 
*¢ off the son of a neighbouring Czar, and you can 
** not escape misfortune, unlefs you compensate for 
“* this step.” The Han answered, ‘ Just so; you 
* are always discontented,° and pafsed by them. He 
ordered the Czarowitz to be brought to him as soon 
as he fliould awake. The child seeing that they 
wifhed to carry him, said, “* Do not trouble your- 
selves, Ican walk. I will go myself.” Having come 
into the Han’s kibitka, he bowed to them all, first 
to the Han, and then to the rest on the right and 
left. He then placed himself before the Han with such 

* AsI find I am unable to give a translation sufficiently exprefsiv 
ef the sense of the original here, I fhall set it down with a literal 
translation. Tak na desha gofudar Han, kak inako bic kak tebe m 
serdtse prijdet ; that is; So hope lord Han, how otherwis= to be how 


to you on the heart will come. 
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1993- account of the Tauric Heep. 49 
, respectful, polite, and prudent mein, that he filled 
all the Kirguise and the Han himself with wonder. 
The Han however recollecting himself, spoke as fol- 


lows; ** Czarowitz Ivan! 


they say of you that you 
“ are a wise child, pray seek me a flower,—a rose 
“ without prikles that stings not. Your tutor will 
“ fhow you a wide field: I] give you a term of three 
“days.”? The child bowing again to the Han said, 
‘] hear,’ and went out of the kibitka to his owa 


home. 
To be concluded in our next. 


———————— 


On THE DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF SHEEP IN A WILD AND DO- 
MESTIC STATE, REARED IN THE Russian Empire, AnD BY 
THE PASTORAL NATIONS FROM THE FRONTIERS OF Europe TO 


+ at a ° 
taose oF Cuina. ~~ BDV te 


Continued froth vol. xvi. p. 312. 
The fifth veriety. 


Ovis TAURICA. 


Tuer is still a breed of fheep in the Crimea, 
(lately brought back to its ancient appellation of 
Tauride by her imperial majesty,)-which even the 
wide range of Dr Pallas’s travels did not permit him 
toexamine, but which he hopes to describe on his 
journey home from the new excursion he is going upon 
for the advancement of natural history in general, 
and the completion of his Flora Rofsica in particular; 
asplendid work executed by the learned academici- 
an, at the sole expence of her imperial majesty, who 
presents it to the learned in Europe, as a mark of 
her attention to science, and its profefsors, 
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The doctor thinks it must be a variety of the ste. 
atopyga, or Boucharian fheep; but what we know for 
certain, and what makes it highly interesting is, that 
a valuable trade is carried on with its fkin; as it 
farnifhes the beautiful and high priced blue furs, 
in such great estimation as a winter drefs for the 
nobility of Rufsia, Poland, and other northern coun. 
tries. It is impofsible to pafs over the bdéue furs 
of the north, without calling to mind a race of 
fheep mentioned by Boethius and Sibbald, as inha. 
biting the island of Rona, and beating a d/ue fleece, 
similar to what is so much prized here. 

It might be worth: the curiosity, if not the inte. 
rests of your society, to inquire if any traces of the 
breed remain, on that or any other island of Scot: 


land*. 


# The ingenious writer is here led into a dilemma, from the equi- 
vocal meaning of the word due, in the Scottith dialect of the Englith 
language, when applied to animals of this sort. Nothing is more com- 
mon than to hear country men talk of d/ue horses ; but a horse li- 
terally of a blue colour, in the strict meaning of the word, was never 
I believe seen in this country: at least I know that I have seen thou- 
sands ofjblue horses, as they are called; and these are all literally 
gray; consisting of mixed hairs black and white: when it has a 
reddith glance, it is called iron gray. The blue theep of Scotland are 
precisely of the same sort. The fleece always consists of a mixture 
ef white and black hairs having a bluifh glance; as I have seen thou- 
sands of times. 

On the other hand, the blue fursof Taurica here mention€djor at least 
some furs which I have seen, are of a bright blue colour strictly so called; 
exactly of the same cast with the blue cloths of Europe that have 
been dyed with indigo; and Iam convinced these have all beens 
dyed,—and that there isno fheep to be found any where that are 
naturally of that colour : atleast I have never seen any such, or heard 
of any well authenticated factto make me believe that there are any 
such. The blue fheep of Rona mentioned by Boethius, I have a# 
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A second variety of fheep mentioned by tae same 
authors, bearing a fleece composed of wool and air, 
is probably that which has lately drawn so particu~ 
larly the attention of* your society for the meliora- 
tion of Britith wool, as 1 understand that the fine 
woolly down, which seems to surpafs every thing of 
the kind on rour side Thibet, is hid by long hair 
which rises above it, and serves as a covering to the 
animal whilst deprived of its finer under coat ; the 
festival of the island, must then be at iheep pudding, 
not at fheep /bearing as in Engiand.* 


doubt were of the same kind with the theep called blue at this day by 
the natives, of the kind above described, which are to be found in all 
the remote parts of Scotland I have visited, where large flocks of 


theep are not kept, and where of course little attention is paid to 
the breed. Edit. 


* There is, I believe, no variety of fheepreared in any part of Bri- 
tain among which there may nt be iound individuals whose fleece 
contains a mixture of hairs; nor is there any county, or any breed a- 
mong which individual fheep may not be found that have no hair 
among the wool at all. In some places however hairy wool is com- 
mon, and nearly universal, and in other places clean wool is equally 
general, and a hairy fleece a rarity.—In general, wherever the far- 
mers have been for a long time past attentive to the quality of their 
woul, the hairy sort is rare, because they have taken care not to breed 
from that kind ; and wherever no attention has been bestowed to the 
breed, hairy wool is very common. 

In Shetland, from what I have heard and seen, hairy wool is com- 
mon for no other reason than that they have hitherto bestowed no at- 
tention to their breed of fheep; but fortunately it is not universal, 
as some fine woolled fheep are still to be found there that have no 
hairs at all among their fleece. From all these facts, I am far from 
admitting, that hairy wool is a peculiar characteristic mark of distinc. 
tion of any one breed of fheep whatever, though doubtlefs in some 
districts, and in some particular flocks in these districts, that kind of 
fcece abounds much more than in others, Edit. 

VOL. Xvil. € 
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A third variety of theep mentioned by the same old 
writers, and so much laughed at, was one witha 
yellow fleece, and teeth of the colour of gold. But, 
Mr Editor, as we find two of the three varieties do 
exist in nature, it is but fair, before we condemn our 
venerable authors as fabulous, to see if it is pofsible 
to account for such a phenomenon from natural 


¢auses.* 


* In all the remote parts of Scotland and the isles, where theep 
have been in a great measure neglected, and allowed to breed pro. 
miscuously, without any selection, there is to be found a prodigious 
diversity of colours; and among others dun fheep,—or those of a brown. 
ish colour tending to an obscure yellow, are not unfrequent. These 
I have often seen; and these, I have no doubt, are the yellow theep of 
Boethius. But a bright yellow fheep, resembling the clear yellow 
colour obtained on pure white wool by means of weld, I never saw ot 
heard of ; and believe none such exist more than of the blue. 

When any variety of these theep becomes a favourite with a par. 
ticular person, those of that colour are selected to breed from ; and in 
this way it frequently happens that those of one colour begin to pre 
dominate in one place more than another. It is for this reason, and 
to save the trouble of dying, that the poor people in the Highlands 
propagate black, and rufset, and brown, and other coloured theep, 
more than in any country where the wool is regularly brought to mar. 
ket. Inthe isle of Man a breed of dun theep is very common till this 
hour ; and I have been told theep of the same dun colour, are commoy 
in the Crimea. 

Of all the variety of colours I have seen among these’ flocks, that ol 
the si/ver grey, consisting of a mixture of pure white and black fils 
ments is the most beautiful. Where the black is clear and fhining, and 
the white pure, it has a very fine lustre and brilliancy. Mottled thee, 
consisting of spots of different colours are to be found in Shetland. At 
Aislabie park in Yorkshire there is a breed of the mottled theep 
which have been preserved there for a long while past as a curiosity. 
They are descended from a ewe and ram thus marked, that cam 
originally from Andalusia in Spain. Their wool is very coarse 
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The learned zoologist, Mr Peana., meations have 
ing found at Athol houfe on his Scotch ton, the 
jaw of a fbeep incrustated with gold coloured pyrites, 
a mineral abounding ina valley close by, where he 
thinks were theep te graze, their teeth might atquire 
the same incrystation. now Sir, I will venture to 
add, that if theep were to be folded in this pyritical 
valley, some of the gold coloured particles might, 
without a miracle, adhere to their fleece, and produce 
acurious yellow glittering appearance which would 
not a little astonifh the vulgar, and pofsibly transfer 
the story of the golden fleece from Colchis to 
Athol. 

Dr Pallas on reading over the rough copy of this 
paper, made the following note at the bottom of this 
article. 


A yellowith glofsy tartar is found likewise on the 
teeth of the Kirguise fheep, and I think in all 
dry pasture grounds; but it is nothing like py- 


Tites.* 

I think with Pennant, Mr Editor, that the fourth 
variety mentioned by Boethius as inhabiting the 
island of Hirta, was very pofsibly the musimon or 
wild fheep ; for he describes it as larger than the 
biggest he-goat, with a tail hanging almost to the 


* This remark of the learned doctor perfectly coincides with my 
own observations on this head. The teeth of the greatest part of 
fheep become black when aged, but many of them are yellowith, 
though that tinge is evidently nothing pyritical; and is often seen on 
the teeth of theep that feed where pyrites is rare, and vice versa. 

Edit. 
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ground, and horns as thick and Jonger than those of 
an ox.* 

Conclusion. 

In the paper thus presented to the society for the 
melioration of Britifh wool, through the medium of 
the Bee, I have endeavoured to concentrate the 
whole of Dr Pallas’s observations on the flocks of the 
pastoral nations (a few learned inquiries excepted, 
of which I have only given the result, ) from the am. 
ple materials furnifhed by that liberal philosopher ; 
and I think we may draw the following conclusions 
from the whole. 

1st. That there is but one species of theep, divided 
into acertain number of varieties, distinguished prin. 
cipally by the taz/ ;as the doctor has found that all the 
different species mentioned by authors propagate to 


gether an dproduce pro/tfic descendants ; which refutes 
all idea of a specific difference. 


* In the time of Boethius, men were very inaccurate observers of 
natural objects, and much disposed to catch at the marvellous ; om 
which account, their descriptions cannot be relied upon, as those of na- 
turalists in our day, when they speak of what they have seen. I have 
never found a fact except this here mentioned, which indicated, that 
the long tailed fheep were to be found, at an antient period, in Scot- 
dand. The native breeds of all the neglected parts of Scotland and 
the isles were certainly of the fhort tailed sorts. Wecan at this day 
almost trace every long tailed fheep that is now found in Scotland, 
from the southward. That breed seems to have been first reared in Eng- 
land. It is in general of a larger size than the fhort tailed sort. Pofsibly 
some coarse fhaggy woolled breed, of the long tailed fheep, may have 
been brought to that island among the plunder from England, in some 
of the military expeditions so common in antient times ; and may have 
prapagated their kind there till the memory of their first introductioa 


was lost, Edit. 
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With regard to Wool. 

2dly, That the first variety of Pallas, the Tscher. 
kefsian or long tailed, are the best wool bearing fheep, 
carrying naturally an woolly fleece without admix- 
ture of hair in all countries where it has been found; 
except always in the extremes of heat and cold, 
which turn wool to hair in every variety of the ani- 
mal. 

3dly, That next to the Tscherkefsian, the mixed 
breed he has named Boucharian, promises the greatest 
advantages with regard to fleece, if managed with kill 
and attention by the able and industrious Europeans. 

This variety, the 4th and last of our author, is dis« 
tinguithed by a tazl, thick and fat above, but long 
and Jean below. 

4thly, That the Rufsian fheep which constitutes 
his 2d variety, distinguifhed by a fhort meagre ¢aié, 
are a small breed carrying wool of the very coarsest 
kind, only fit for the drefs of the northern peasants 
in a state of vafsalage; although climate, care, and 
pasture, seem to meliorate it very considerably. 

sthly that the large fat rumped, or fat tailed theep, 
the variety reared from the frontiers of Europe, to 
those of China, by .almost all the pastoral nations, 
and the whole of the Nomades ; and that which seems 
to be the most universally reared over the whole 
globe, as an article of foed, from its size and fat- 
nefs, ranks the lowest with regard to fleece ; as it 
carries only a species of coarse wool mixed with hair, 
in all countries where it has been found : and even 
that very inferior fleece is so matted together, as te 


<= 
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be with difficulty carded, if at all capable of that o. 


peration. However that last circumstance observed 
by Dr Pallas in the Kirguise theep, may be owing 
to some local cause. 

6thly, That a temperate climate is the most fa. 
vourable for the production of wool; as extremes of 
both heat and cold have a tendency to convert it into 
bair, or at least into a species of wool so extreme. 
ly coarse, as not to be easily distinguifhed from 
it.* 

8eh/y, That saline bitter pastures, have great in- 
fluence in augmenting the size of theep, as well as 
in fattening them; at the same time that such pas. 
tures have a particular tendency to produce the spe. 
cies of soft oily grease, which forms more espeeially 
on the rump and tail of the steatopyga variety of 


fheep, and is different from suet, the kind of fat com. 
mon to ruminating animals. 

gthly, That leguminous Alpine plants, especially 
the astragali +, and a fhrub resembling the robinia 


* Ofthe effect of climate on the wool of fheep, more may be said 
than could properly come within the compafs of a note, Perhaps this 
may afford a subject for a separate difsertatien. Some facts respecting 
this subject are ascertained with- tolerable accuracy by experiment ; 
others still are doubtiul, and require further elucidation, so that I suse 
pect we must here suspend our decision for a little. Edit. 

+ With regard to the nutritious plats mentioned above by my 
learned friend, I can say nothing of the fhrub resembling a species of 
robinia, as he does not name it; but I believe you have none of the 
genus to which he comparesit. However, surely the mountains of 
Scotland must be well stored with Alpine plants in general, to which 
he attributes so much merit; and as ior the astragal’, which he singles 
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garagana, when aided by ‘a temperate climate and 
exercise, have a tendency to produce the largest 
sized domestic fheep the doctor saw in his travels, e- 
ven equal to the musimon or wild fheep, which lives 
and feeds like the flocks of the hills of Dauria, that 
resembJe it so much in bulk. But that these plants 
have no tendency to form the soft oy fat mentioned 
above, which the doctor thinks is only produced by 
saline bitter pustures,* 


out, afid that fheep choose for food in a state of nature, whilst their in- 
stinct is not counteracted by acquired taste, you have three species of 
it, viz. Astragalus giycypbilios, or wild liquorice, 4. arenarius, or pure 
ple mountain wilk wort, and A. wradensis, or silken astragalus. 

| Areticus. 

* The favourite food of the fheep according to the accurate remarks 
ofthe great Swedith botanist and his desciples, is the festuca ovina, 
or fheeps fescue grafs, and on which they fatten very quickly. This 
plant is common in dry pastures in Scotland, and certainly could be 
still much more so by cultivation. 

, Plants hurtful to Sheep. 

After mentioning plants which are eminently salutary to theep, it 
certainly will not be foreign tothe subject to point out those that are 
poisonous from the same great authority. Many marth plants are so, 
ist, As the anthericum o/sifragum, or marth asphodel. 2d, The 
equisetum, or horse tail. 3d, The ranunculus flammuia, or lefser spear 
wort. 4th, The myofotis aquatica, or water mouse ear; and sth, 
The kalmia angustifolia, and latifolia, the narrow and broad leaved, 
kalmia, two American plants, the most deadly of all theep poi- 
sons. 

Of these poisonous plants, the first is very common in moorifh 

ounds all over Scotland. 

Ofthe 2d, you have 6 species of marfh plants;but which is meant by 
the Linnzan school is difficult to guefs; however there is littiedanget 
of theep meddling with what is hard enough to polith wood. The 3d. 
is common with you by the gides of lakes and ditches; hut a Highland 
‘ 
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1othly, That much depends on the care and fkill 


of the thepherd, to meliorate the fleece, augment the 
size, and correct the form of fheep, even to that of the 
dorns, by pasture, exercise, and above all by the 
judicious choice of rams, on which much depends; as 
not alone beauty and other desirable qualities, but 
deformity and even disease may be propagated and 
handed down through many generations. 

: ithly, And lastly, I think one might almost ha 
zard an opinion from Dr Pallas’s information, that 
by care and attention to the fleece of lambs, of the 
Tcherkef:ian, Boucharian, and Tauric varieties, from 
their birth to a certain age, a valuable fur trade 
might be carried on with the north and China, where 
they are in such high estimation with the rich and 
great, as a winter drefs, even more than our finest 
Siberian furs, at least in Rufsia and Poland. 


Nay even common thep skins, however coarse, 
with the care and skill applied to every manufacture 
in Great Britain, would soon set at defiance all 
northern competition, and come to the widest mar- 


ket of any article of commerce ; as every peasant has 
an outer winter garb, and most of the superior clafs. 
@s asa morning gown, have at least one theep skin 


man’s blister, seems as -ittle tempting to fheep, as the joiner’s po- 
hafher. 

The 4th is common on the sides of rivulets and lakes in Scotland, 
And asto the sth, I hope it will never be brought over'to Scotland, even 
for the botanic garde:, ‘ we are to credit Linnceus, that several fo. 
reign plants have pl ated themse'ves over a whole province,the seeds 
being carried by the winds iroui such gardens as they were introduce¢ 
into ier curiosity. Arcticu. 
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fhube coatser or finer in every northern country, 
wherein the climate requires furs. 

I must own however that I am speaking here, (I 
mean, with regard to the fabrication of theep skins 
with the wool on them in Great Britain,) with little 
or no knowledge of the subject ; as the price of wool, 
hides &c. there, must determine the expediency of 
the measure : but if I am to judge of the succefs of 
one Britifh manufactory by that of another, with 
pofsibly s0 per cent against it, on the side of the 
Rufsians, my speculation will not appear without 
some foundation. I allude to the curious article of 
iron putchased originally from this country, and 
afterwards sold here manufactured, after paying so 
many duties and charges on both sides the water, 
cheaper than the natives can afford it; nay this is not 
confined to the finer articles, for even Britifh iron 
tailing, is sold in Petersburgh cheaper and neater 
than it can be made in this city from the original 
iron, although the Rufsians have so great a sum in 
their favour, if all the charges are reckoned up, from 
the exportation of the rough, to the sale of the mae 
nufactured iron. Surely I say, judging from such 
an example of the wonderful effects of industry and 
kill, one would think, that theep skins, the produce 
of Great Britain, might at least come to this market 
with the advantage which superior skill and drefsing 
would give them, over the native manufactories, 
and that alone, in my opinion, were even the prices 
equal, would be sufficient to give them such a pre- 
ference, as would send them through all the north ; 

VOb Xvii H 
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for the durability of a pelice or fhube is a great ob. 
ject to the peasant, and indeed in a lefs degree to all 
clafses, whilst one half of the theep skins manufac. 
tured in the north, are partly rotten when brought 
to market, being burnt up, I believe, by a quantity of 
calcareous earth (probably ina caustic state,) with 
which every pore is filled. In fhort, it appears to 
me that a much better mode of drefsing, at least the 
common fheep skin furs, might be fallen upon, than 
what is at present practised in Rufsia; and that 
would give such a superiority to the new manufac. 
tory, as must be attended with a great sale; for] 
regard such an improvement, as areal desideratum 
in that branch of trade. 





ON THE DELAYS INCIDENT TO THE COURT 


Or SEssION,. 


To the Lord President of the Court of Sefsion. 
OP, era | Bg Ho 


My Lorp, 


Ir the interlocutors were reduced to two, upon each 
point, and all dispute upon counter-claims was pre- 
cluded, one might think it only remained to decide at 
‘once upon the justice of the pleas of the parties, and 
so terminate the dispute. But the case is quite o- 
therwise ; and there are many more bars in the way 


of a speedy decision. 


* Continued from vol. xvi. p. 280, 
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The party complaining of an interlocutor, must 
lodge his representation, or present his reclaiming 
petition, within the space of a fortnight, otherwise 
the interlocutor becomes final. But there is no such 
necefsity to lodge answers within any given time. 
In the outer-house there is not even an amand im- 
posed ; but barely an order given, to lodge answers 
within ten days or a fortnight ;* and I have known 
the best part of a sefsion lost before such an or- 
der could be enforced, by dint of repeated enroll- 


ments. 

A defender has usually nothing to gain by the 
ifsue of the cause, and when he happens to be res- 
pendent, delay ensues ; and it sometimes becomes a 
new question, whether the old one ihail proceed or 
not, besides giving rise to illiberal reflections be- 


tween the parties, as to the reason of the delay, 
and so producing ill humour and additional vexa- 
tion and expence through all the after stages of the 
cause. 

An amand is by no means an adequate remedy ; 
and the ready compliance with the orders of the in- 
net-house is justly ascribed, not tothe amand, but to 
your Lordfhip’s vigilance, and the fear of your dis- 
pleasure. 

An order to answer, will always be eluded more or 
lefs, until the respondent is cut off, from even the 
hope of delay. And therefore I would humbly pro- 


* One honourable judge only, is in use to annex a penalty to his or- 
der, and it generally proves unavailing. It goes tothe poor; and the 
tak is invidious to insist upon its being paid. 
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pose a regul.t on (like the act of sederunt 26th No. 
vember 1718,) precluding the pofsibility of receiy. 
img answers, unlefs they are lodged within fourteen 
davs, and so sending the catise to be advised, 9s it then 
stands. I know not of any disadvantage that this 
would be attended with, unlefs to diminifh the emo. 
lument of the members of court, whom I formerly 
mentioned. And as every new regulation to save time 
bas that tendency, it 1s surely worth while trying to 
makeup their lofs in some other way. If the endu 
rance of a lawsuit cou'd be fhortened one half, the 
litigants could well afford to pay double the fees of 
court that they do at present. 

Tt is to be regretted, that in many cases of delay, 
no such remedy as I have proposed regarding ans. 
wers can well be devised. An order to condescend: te 
produce a material paper: to give in a state of ac 
counts : to make up an order of ranking, and other 
orders of various kinds, often produce astonifhing de. 
lays, and it is very difficult to propose a remedy: 
but such orders fhall be the subject of a fiture let 
ter. I am te. LentuLus. 


ON VARIOUs WAYS OF MAKING MONEY, 


Cee 


by. 
God made man rth JW, he bath found out many 


inventions. 


I AM an old domine, Mr Editor, who have toiled 
hard tor fourteen hours a day, during forty year 
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past, in hopes of getting some little thing laid up 
for a sore heel in my old age; but in vain: for af. 
ter having got my old wig new drefsed, my clothes 
put into the best trim I could, to make a few visits 
during the vacance, and a pair of new fhoes to car- 
ty me along the road, I find there is no danger that 
my pockets will be worn out with the weight of my 
purse. 

It was an old practice with my grandmother, who 
lived to a good old age, to try to discover her fortune 
by the sortes virgilhane ; that is, when the withed to 
know what would be the result of any arduous in- 
terprise, fhe used to open her bible at random, and 
observe what was the first sentence that catched her 
eye; from the tenor of which fhe augured the succefs 
of her plan. Though I believe in no such heathen- 
ih tricks, I learned such a practice of doing this 
when young, that I sometimes, even yet, do it by 2 
sort of involuntary impulse. The sentence I have 
chosen as a motto turned up thus to me this morning, 
as I was meditating upon the plans I fhould adopt 
for bettering my fortune in future. But what 
invention, thinks I, can I fall upon for this purpose? 
Now, ‘Sir, I had been so often foiled in every at- 
tempt I had made, that I could not think of any 
thing that had the smallest prospect of succefs ; and 
I walked forward ruminating upon the subject, as I 
went to breakfast with a worthy clergyman, who al- 
Ways receives me with great kindnefs on my an- 
nual circuit. At breakfast he kindly invited me 
to spend the day with him, observing that I fhould 
be in time enough tomorrow to the place of my next 
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visit. The invitation was too flattering for me to 
refuse it; and I, with much satisfaction to myself, 
consented 

While my friend was fhaving, to accompany me 
in an excursion to see the improvements in his glebe, 
I took up a book to glance at. It was the eighth 
volume of your Bee ; and as chance would have it, 
the first thing that turned up to me there, was the 
letter of Juridicus to Mr Semple. (Bee vol. 8. p. 318.) 
which was exactly to my purpose. Verily said I to 
myself, this man hath found out one, and not one of 
the worst of the ‘* many inventions” for making 
money. What a dunce of a fellow am I that I fhould 
not have thought of this. You are right, said I, 
Mr Juridicus, for it is only two days since I was 
hospitably entertained, almost with a royal profusi- 
on, by a man who lived in a stile of sumptuosity that 
I had never before witnefsed, whose generous C—-rs 
a very fhort time ago, thankfully accepted of two 
fhillings, or half a crown a pound, in full of all de. 
mands ; no doubt from the noble principle that they 
might enable him to live in future, not like a gen- 
tleman, which he did before ; but like a nobleman, 
which he now does ! Great is the magnanimity and 
generosity of the Britith nation!!! 

Well, but thinks IJ, this invention, excellent as it is, 
will not suit me. I cannot get even credit for a good 
new coat; I must therefore think of some other in- 
vention, ‘Ihe thought has not gone out of my head 
all day. In the course of my meditations, I recollec. 
ted that once upon atime, now a good while aga, 
we, poor devils of schoolmasters, thinking to get 
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asmall fund for our widows, collected our mites, and 
put them into the hand of a good man, to attend our 
interest in patliament on that businefs; but this 
worthy man, after hearing how things went above, 
and no doubt agreeing in opinion with your corres 
pondent Thunderproof, that that house was “ no 
better than it fhould be,” judged that fhould the mo- 
ney be laid out there, it would only be “ like butter 
in the black dog’s hafs,” and wisely thought it might 
be much more beneficially applied to another purpose ; 
so, after having lodged the money safely, in his 
own pocket, he set out for the land of promise; where, 
by the help of our mites, it has proved co him a land 
overflowing with milk and honey. Yea, verily said I 
again to myself, this is alsoone of the‘* many inventi- 
ons,” for making money, that man hath found out, 
and a good invention too. 

One thought brings on another. Reroris said I to 
myself, is an excellent word for collecting gulls toge- 
ther ; and as no kind of reform, you know, can be 
brought about without money, and money cannot be 
applied without somebody to collect it. Now, migat 
nota man who has a tolerable noddle for inventions, 
contrive to sound an alarm,—point out in strong lan- 
guage the necefsity of a reform of one kind or other, 
it matters not what ;—inVite people to afsociate, indis- 


tricts, in cities, in parifhes, for this purpose ;— get 
himself appointed secretary, to whom all collections 
must be sent ; and then, if the sums levied be abun- 
dant, - + he is a dunce indeed who does not 
know what to do with it. I then recollected the 
sociation about the bill of rights, and remember 
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that considerable sums were collected fot that put. 
pese in our parifh ; but what became of them | 

























know not, for I was not so much interested in that § n 
businefs as the other ; but perhaps some of your reas § ir: 
ders cantell. J recollect also many other collecti. § m 
ons for reforms of various Kinds) Would not this § by 
be an excellent invention for me, to try if I could be § to 
made secretary general to some reforming society? § fr 
Can you help me to such a thing, Mr Editor? If you J G 
can, I will endeavour te befriend you when I go to § m: 
Ameriea. But I fear I must get a better coat, and § ed 
a new wig before I can put in my claim; for a poor to 
looking fellow, like the apothecary in Hamlet, ex. § the 
cites atarms at the very sight of Him: and how toff ap; 
get my belly up; and my cheeks blowsy, I know § the 
not: so thatI fear, however excellent the invention § coll 
may be for others, it will not altogether suit my wh 
circumst.:aces. mu 

After having tired myself with writing the »§ int 
bove, and ruminating upon it, I took up a book tf the: 
amuse myself a little. It was travels in North Ame. accc 
rica by a P. Campbell. In the course of my read-§ be | 
ing, I met with the following anecdote, which thew but 
that this same invention is also known in America se 
Whether these our obedient children have learnt it] dera 
from us, their loving parents, J thall not take it uposf to b 
me to say ; but if they have jearnt it from some olff and 
our emigrants, they are not unapt scholars. I tran-f foun 
cribe from the 312th page of that book. not | 

** It however revived in my mind a story I wag I w: 
told that happened in the Jersics, much about thf ed, t 






time I was there, and seemed well autheuticated, of 
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aset of religious enthusiasts, who were in use of 
afsembling in a certain house of worfhip in the 
neighbourhood of Elizabeth Town, and whose tenets 
ran much on the notion of the devil being fond of 
money. This article in their creed was admitted 
by all, as also that he made much more use of money 
to bribe Christians, than Indians ; which was clear 
from the former being greater worfhippers of the 
Golden Calf, than the latter, wholly owing to his 
machinations. A wiser head than the rest suggest- 
ed the idea of bribing the devil himself with money, 
to prevent his working on the pafsions of any of 
their sect. The scheme was highly applauded, and 
approved of as the best that could be devised ; and 
the projector of it himself, requested to set about 
collecting sums of money, adequate to the businefs, 
which he had the humanity to do without losing 
much time, lest the devil fhould be at work on them 
in the interim ; and to inforce his arguments, he told 
them that each man’s fhare fhould be placed to his owh 
account; and as they all knew the devil was nct to 
be put off with a trifle, he hoped they would contri. 
bute accordingly. 

** Contributions went on liberally ; and no inconsi- 
derable sum was collected, with which he went off, 
to bribe the devil, as already said, with the consent 
and approbation of all concerned, ; but whether he 
found him worse to please than he expected, and did 
not get his businefs effected, was not known when 
I was there ; but so it was, that he had not return- 
ed, though he had then been two or three months 
away upon that businefs.” 

VOL xvii. I 
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Now Sir, could I meet with a set of fanatics, my 
long lanthern-jaws would accord very well with the 
character I fhould there have to act. But the mise. 
ty is, that nature has thrown into my countenance 
such a dath of facetious humour, that I cannot for 
my life afsume” these hypocritical grimaces for two 
minutes together ; so that here also I fhould be foil. 
ed. The upfhot of the whole is, that I suspect I am 
not one of the mea who have ‘** found out many in. 
ventions” tomake money; so that I fear I must remain 
even as God made me, upright and poor to the end 
f the chapter: and I much doubt I hall never visit 
the land of promise, which overfloweth with milk 
and honey ; nor have I any ambition to visit Botany 
Bay ; so that for aught I can see, I must even re 


main as I begat 


D _— ne, A Poor Domine. 


Mug. 20. 1793- 


READING MEMORAND UMS. 


LET us give up our fig leaved theories, and _betake 
curselves to the continuation of the experimental 
system of the great Roger Bacon, and his more for- 
tunate succefsor the lord of Verulam. 

The result of this noble and satisfactory system 
will be the increase of human happinefs, and the 


confefsion of every reasonable soul, that to be busy, 

and useful, and virtuous, and pious, is to be happy 
l truly beneficial to society, for which we were 

orisinally intended by our bountiful Creator. 
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Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 

In one of the early volumes of the Bee I was pleased to see some re- 
marks on pastoral poetry 5 and was in hopes these might have been 
continued, but regret that they ha not. I agree with the writer 
uf these agen ig that tne re are aie few good specimens of pasto- 
rai poetry existing, and t hat these few are to be found chiefly among 
the custic ccanal tions of the unlettered muse; for there only we 
meet with nature free trom affectation, the great bane of modern 
pastorals. I beg leave to send you a specimen of pastoral poetry, 
that pleased me very much; and willbe glad it you give ita 
place in the Bee. It is periectly devoid of those nauseating com- 
mon places don that so irequently recur in almost every eclogue 
of modern times. I need har ’ that it is taken from the 
poems of Rewley, with the orthography a little modernised A 

Tae Hay Fiero, 4 moral eclogue. 
WoutpstT thou see nature pure and unarray 
Visit the lowly cottage of the hind ; 
_ His art (if any) home spun and rough made, 
Disguises not the worki ings ot his mind. 
‘To thee whom simple nature’s lore c an charm, 
These words I send, heard late in village- farm. 


Man. But whither fair maid do ye go? 
Oh where do ye bend your way ? 
I will be told whither ye go, 
I will not be answered nay. 
Woman. I go to the dale, down to Robin and Nell 
To help ’em at making of hay. 


MAN Sir Robert, the parson, has hired me there, 
Come, come, let us hasten away ; [cheers] 
We'll work and we’ll sing, and we ‘Il make merr¥ 
As long as the long summer’s day. 
Woman. How hard is it always to work ? 
How full is our sad state of care? 
Lady Bridget who lies in the kirk, 
Deckt with jewels and gold, 
Was of the same mold ;-—— 
Why than ours was her fortune more fair ? 
Man. Lo, our good priest is at the gat 
Ever ready to counsel his neighbour, 
He'll tell why, whilst some are so great, 
We are doom’d without ceasing to labour, 
Srr Rozgert the priest | medite 
The sultry sun is in his mid career ; 
A seed oi life fram ev’ry beem he ftheds 
Yet. while his piercing rays the grafs make sear, 
See! the sever’d fic wret withers o’erthe meads! 
Lost its rich fragran ce lost its vermeil blogm !— 
When sever’ by death’s dart, such isthe gen’ral doom. 
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All-a-boon, Sir priest! all-a-boon! 


I beseech thee now say unto me, 
Why Sir Geoff’ry the knight, with his lady so bright, 
‘ So rich and so happy fhould be, 
Whilst myself and my mate, in wretched estate, 
Must in labour and drudgery all our days waste, 
Yet never of plenty or honours fhall taste ? 
PRIEST. Turn thine eyes round upon this new mown lee ; 
With look attentive view the wither’d dale ; 
Here to thy question thou’lt fit answer see ; 
This faded flow’r suggests a moral tale. 
Late freth it blow’d, it flourifhed and did well, 
Proudly disdaining the fhort neighb’ring green; 
Yet now its pride is humbled ;—lo! where fell 
Its faded glories on the sun burnt plain! 
Did not its gaudy look, whilst it did stand, 
To pluck it in its prime move some dread hand ? 
Such is the way of life. —the great man’s wealth 
Tempts riffian violence his peace to wound: 
If thou art blefs’d with bread, content, and health, 
Believe the truth,—none is more happy found. 
‘Thou workest ?—well can that a trouble be ? 
Sloth more would tire thee than the roughest day; 
Couldst thou the inmost soul of man but see, 
Full well thou’dst be convine’d of what I say. 
But let me hear thy way of life; and then 
Hear thou from me the lives of other men. 
I rise up with the sun, 
Working the live long day ; 
And when my work is done, 
I tune some roundelay ; 
I follow the plough-tail 
With a jug of good ale. 
On ev’ry holiday 
With the Minstrils am I seen, 
Chearful, footing it away, 
With maidens on the green: 
But oh! I with to be more great 
In honour, title, and estate. 


PRiEsT. Hast thou not seen a tree upon a hill, 
Whose tow’ring branches to the fkies ascend ? 
Hast thou not seen it by the roots up-torn, 
When some fierce tempest earth and heav’n doth rend? 
While lowly fhrubs that in the vale delight, 
Un hurt, unfhaken bide the pelting storm ? 
Such is this world’s estate :—the man of might 
Is tempest chaft ; his woe great as his form: 
Thysc:t.now a low fhrub of small account, 
Woud’st fiercer feel the wind, ifhigher thou coud’st mount, 
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THE SOLITUDES. 


Ir" by Senex. 
Jn compliance with the request of our respectable correspondent Se- 


> do not hesitate to insert the following reflections, though 
sensible that to some of our readers they will not be altogether ac- 
ceptable: but to such as have had the tender ties of friendfhip and 
congerial feelings disunited by death, and other crofs acci- 
dents ot life, so as to give the susceptible mind that serious cast 
which looks forward to a state of future existence, as to a resting 
place, where care and sorrows fhall be for ever banifhed, it will ex- 
cite a voluptuous flow of tender ideas which are ineffably plea- 


sing. 


Sourrary fields where nature is silent, buried in dismal 
horror ! burning plains where melancholy dwells! fright- 
ful rocks! hide the world from my view; my wearied 
soul sighs for repose. The universe, my heart, every 
thing is like a desert :—all is calm like the tomb. 

O thou, my lyre! who by thy harmonious sounds canst 
render peace to the soul! thou who wert wont to sing 
the fleeting sorrows of my youth! thou art now silent, 
and liest neglected in the dust: still make these savage 
wilds resound with thy tender plaints! And thou, spark 
of eternal light, O Sun! conceal thy sad rays: here all 
is frightful ! 

What majestic divinity descends slowly from the hill, with 
dow ncast eyes, and plunged in a deep reverie? Her beau- 
ty fhines through her sadnefs; her forehead is crowned 
with cyprefs ; the zephir gently waves her flowing hair : 
the advances slowly with a celestial serenity ; the deserts 
even become beautiful at her approach. She resembles 
the inhabitants of Olympus, or thee, O fair Amelia. Young 
man, know the muse destined by heaven to console ten- 
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der hearts. Not her who sighed formerly the weak com. 
plaints of Ovid, and the soft griefs of Tibullus, but the 
who, fuli of sublime gravity, animated the immortal nigh; 
of the British bard. 

Come O muse! animate mealsoin my turn. But alas! 
you fly from me. - - - - Agreeable error! retum, 

- - - I stilt find myself alone in the midst of the 
gloomy plains.—The muse has disappeared. But would 
the have consoled me !—me whom wisdom herself cannot 
console. 

Wisdom! earthly wisdom, what art thou? An illusi- 
on of a few instants: a pompous dream where the 
ideal Irus is seated on the throne of kings; but 
when Aurora, from the bosom of the bluthing clouds 
descends upon the smiling earth—when the darknefs is dis. 


pelled,the dream flies away and leaves only a beggar in 
place of a king.; in the place of a sage, nothing but a 


fool. 

Like to those despicable warriors who before the battle 
insult the fugitives, and menace the enemy from afar; 
but who, when he is near, know only to tremble and to 
fly ; thou darest to brave the eyils to come, and in thy 
pride to boast that thou wilt conquer grief. But alas! 
thou fliest at the aspect of misfortunes present. The 
sage discovers then what he is - - - a man; that 


which he will be - - - ~- - vunanimated dust. 


Unanimated clay! . . . . Andthou, O lovely Se- 


rena ! 


art thou then no more than dust! . . « The 
tender tears of friendfhip will awaken thee no more! 
Thy sleep will endure till the sound of the last trumpet 
fhal! afsemble us again. Thou sleepest! . . . No; 


} . 


thou cost not sleep. Elevated above the luminous clonds, 
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thou fookest down upon this earth,—thou hearest my moan, 
Ittouches thee. . . But thy compafsion hath nothing 
of dolorous. It is altogether celestial. Yes, thou livest ! 
: . It is I who am dead . . . MBead to the 
blandifhments of pleasure . « « Dead to the love of 
glory which formerly excited me to wake in silence by 
the light of the nocturnal lamp, surrounded by the wri- 
tings of those immortal sages, who still, even after their 
decease, instruct the earth.—Téey still live, and I am no 
more.—When! Owhen fhall come that dread hour; 
the hour of verité, which fhall free my soul from this bo- 
dy of dust! Vast solitude ! then I fhall gently repose up- 
on thy bosom, forgotten in the peaceful earth.—May no 
inscription warn the traveller who I was! but may some 
young man, whose heart is susceptible of the most tender 
emotions, one day fhed a tear upon my grave . . .. 
Let the rest of mortals remain ignorant of the value of 
my heart ; the soul enlarged from its prison fhall take .its 
fight into the heavens. 

Inhabitants of the celestial spheres! invisible compani- 
ons of men! ye whom heaven has destined to watch over 
virtue! Angels! Genii! what name fhould I give thee ? 
Perhaps touched with my grief, at this moment you sur- 
round me.—You count my tears,—you communicate one 
to the other the emotions with which they inspire thee—E- 
therial substances ! speak,—Is not Serenaamong you? That 
tender friend whom death hath snatched from me, is fhe 
not now charged by heaven to be my tutelar Angel? Ce- 
lestial spirit ! O divine Serena, no longer refuse to unvail 
thyself to my impatient desires. This earthly and mor- 


tal eye, cannot, it is true, perceive thy aerian body. 
Come, neverthelefs, render thy beauty visible to my per- 
ception. Appear in this desert; and let thy presence be- 


¢éme to me a heaven, 
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But cease! O my soul to bewilder thyself—Let not a 
rath flight carry thee into the regions of delirium! It js 
enough to agitate and deceive thyself.—Uselefs desires, 
disappear . May tranquil wisdom descend and take. thy 
place in my afflicted heart! . . . Repose accompa. 
nies wisdom. Thou, whom the hearts of celestial spirits 
callest by a name unknown on the earth, but whom me 
formerly called Serena ! Happy soul! thou no longer feel. 
est the disappointments of humanity. Separated from us 
by an immense interval,—placed above the inconstant 
scenes of this life, thou livest now in a world where the 
limits of joy and of grief never interfere,—where vice aad 
virtue are never confounded,—where tears never mix with 
pleasure,—where the excefs of voluptuousnefs no more be- 
comes a poignant grief. 

O world ! what art thou? A deceitful theatre. What 
are the different states of man? Parts which providence 
has distributed to them as if to try them. Happy ‘is he 
who has well performed his part! Death draws the cur. 


tain. Anew theatre awaits us, where the greatest parts 
will be acted by those who have worthily filled the lefser 
ones on this earth. The world has not known thee, 0 
Serena! nor what ought to be the greatnefs of thy 
part! 


To be continued. 


“a To the ¥ of the Bee. 


7 GORTaPY 
I AM neit (2 Shes Le nor a €4 ector oO curiosities; 


but as I have a. in the course of my travels through 
Scotland, which I usually visit once a year, been enter- 
tained and instructed by your Miscellany, which frequent 
ly falls in my way; I am willing to contribute my mite 
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for the entertainment of others, in return forthe favours 
Ihave received from them. If you think the following 
inscription, which pleased me from its plain simplicity, 
will be agreeable to- your readers, it is much at your ser- 
vice ; and in that case I’ thall think the trouble I have 
taken in transcribing it abundantly repaid. It is written 
‘on a plain slab of white marble placed in the front of a 
building erected by a taylor for charitable purposes in 
Stirling. What struck me as a singularity in this case, is 
that Iam informed the gentleman who wrote the inscrip- 
tion has dedicated a great part of his time to the perfec- 
ting military engines of destruction. How he can recon- 
cile his theory with his practice I. pretend not to say. 
He is not a clergyman as I am afsured ; for if he had, the 
ase, you know, would not have beenuncommon. Above 
the inscription is the figure of a large pair of tailor’s scif- 
sars. A Rives. 


InscriPTIoN. 
[Place of the scifsars. ] 

In order to relieve the distrefs of useful members of 
society, the ground within this wall, with the adjoining 
hospital and lands for supporting it, were giveh to the 
tradesmen of Stirling, in the year 1530 by Robert Spit- 
tal who was.taylor to king James the fourth of Scotland. 
He ‘likewise gave part of his wealth for building useful 
bridges in this neighbourhood. Forget not, reader that 
the scifsars of this man do more honour to human nature 
than the swords of conquerors! 


VOL. XVii. 
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THE. INDIAN COTTAGE, 


A TALE. 


Continued from page 38. 


When the Englifhman had done eating, the patia presented hint 
with a coal to light his pipe, and having also lighted his own,-he 


made a sign to his wife who brought, and set upon the mat, two cups 
made of the fhell of the cocoa nut, and a large calabath full of punch, 
which fhe had made during supper, of watet, arrack, and the juice of 
the sugar cane. 

While they smoaked and drank alternately, says the doctor to the 
Indian, * I believe you are one of the happiest men I have ever met, 
and consequently one of the wisest. Permit me to ask you some 
questions. How are you so calm in the midst of such a terrible storm? 
You are fheltered only by a tree, and trees attract lightening.’ “ Ne. 
ver, replied the Indian, has the lightening struck the banian fig tree.” 
* That is very curious, replied the doctor ; the reason must be, that 
this tree, like the laurel, is pofsefsed of negative electricity.’ ‘ I do not 
understand you, rejoined the paria; but my wife believes it is beeause 
the God Brahma one day fheltered himself under its foliage: for my 
part, [think that God having given the banian fig tree in these stormy 
climes, a very close foliage, and arched branches to fhelter the hu- 
inan speciesfrom the tempest, he does not permit them to be struck 
with lightening under its covert.” ‘ Your answer is very pious, te 
plied the doctor; thus it is your trust in God that gives you tranquillity 
of mind. A good conscience gives more courage and calmnefs of mind 
than the most extensive views of science. Tell me, I pray you, of what 
cast are you; for you are not of any of those of the Indians, since no 
Indian will have any intercourse with you. In my list of the learnéd 
éasts that I was to consult on my route, I never observed: that of the 
parias. In what district of India i$ your pagoda?’ “ Every where 
replied the paria: my pagado is the universe. I adore its author at 
the rising of the sun, and I blefs him at its setting. Instructed by mis- 
fortune, I never refuse my afsistance to any one moré unhappy'than 
myself, LIendeavour to render happy my wife and child, and even my 
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cat and my dog. Iawait death at the termination of life as a sweet 
sleep at the close of day.” ‘ From what book have youdrawn these 
principles?” -said the doctor. “ From that of nature, replied the In- 
dian; I know no other.” ‘ Ah! thatis a great book, said the Eng- 
lihman! but who taught you to read it?’ ‘“ Misfortune, replied the 
paria; being of a cast reputed ifffamous in my own country, unable to 
be an Indian, I have made myself a man; rejected by society, 1 have 
fied for refuge to nature.” ‘ But in your solitude you have at least 
some books ?? replied the doctor. “ Not one, said the paria. Ican 
neither read nor write.” ‘ You have saved yourself the uneasinefs of 
many a painful doubt, said the doctor, rubbing his forehead: for my 
part, I have been sent from England, my-native country, in search of 
truth among the iearned of many nations, with a view to enlighten 
them, aud to render them happier; but after many vain researches, 
and very grave disputes, I concluded that the search for truth is folly, 
because when one has found it he knows not to whom he can impart it 
without making himself many enemies. Speak to me with sincerity, are 
not you of my opinion.’ “ Though I am only an illiterate person, replied 
the paria, since you permit me to give my opinion, I fhaii giveat frank- 
ly; Ithink that every man is obliged to seek the truth, for the sake of 
his own happinefs; otherwise he will be covetous, ambitious, addicted 
to superstition, wicked, and worthlefs; nay even’a cannibal, according 
to the prejudices, or the interest of those with whom he has been 
bred up.” , 

The doctor, who was still thinking on the three questions which he 
had proposed to the chief of the pandicts, was charmed with the pa- 
ria’s answer. ‘ Since you believe, says he to him, that every man is 
obliged to seek the truth, tell me what means one ought to use in or- 
der to find it; for our senses deceive us, and our reason bewilders us 
stil more. Reason is quite different in different persons; and, I be- 
lieve, it is at bottom only the particular interest of each of them: 
this.I take to be the cause why it is so variable in the world. There 
are not two religions, two nations, two tribes, two families; what am 
Isaying? there are not two individuals that think exactly alike. With 
what sense ought one then to search for truth, if even the understand- 
ing cannot be of service in the ifivestigation.’ “ I believe replied the 
patia, that it is with simplicity of heart. The senses and the judge- 
ment may be beguiled; but a simple, a sincere and honest heart, 
though it may be deceived, never deceives.” 

‘ Your answer is profound, said the doctor. One must search after 
uth with his heart, not with his understanding. Men all feel in the 
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same Manner; and they reason differently, because the ‘principles o 
truth’are founded in nature, but the consequences which they deduc® 
from these depend upon their own interest. {t iswith a single heart theres 
fore that one ought to seek for truth: for a single heart never pretend® 
to understand, or to believe. what it does nat. It never afsists to impose 
1 pon itself, nor afterwards to impose upon others; thus a single héart 
far from being weak, like that of most men seduced by their different 
interests, is strong, fitted to investigate truth, and to preserve it when 
found.” “ You have exprefsed my idea much better than F could havé 
done myself, replied the paria. Truthis like thie dew of heaven, to pre- 
serve it pure, one must gather it with a pure cloth and put it in a clean 
vefsel.” 

‘ It is very well said, honest friend, replied the Englishman, but a 
still more difficult question remains to be solved. Where must’ one 
seek-truth? A single heart depends on ourselves, but truth depends on 
others. Where thall we find it, if those-who surround us are’ seduced 
by their prejudices, or corrupted by their mterest, as they generally 
are? I have travelled among various nations; I have ransacked theij 
libraries; Ihave consulted their learned men; and I have found no! 
thing but contradictions, doubts, and opinions, a thousand times moré 
varied than their languages. Iftherefore truth is not to be found in 
the ‘most celebrated depositaries of human knowledge, where ‘hall wé 
go to scek it? What purpose will it serve to have a single heart 4. 
mong men who have a false understanding and a corrupt heart»? “tf 
fhould suspect the truth itself, replied the paria, if it depended upot 
men, if F received it by their means only; itis not among them thit 
one must seek it; it is in mature. Nature is the sourse of all that exists; 
Her language is not difficult to be understood, and variable, like that 
of men in their books. Men make books, but nature makes thing’, 
To rest the foundation of truth on a book is as if one founded it ong 
picture, or on a statue, which can prove interesting only to one conn- 
try, and which the hand of time alters every day. Every book is thé 
work of a man, buf nature is the work of God.” * You are right, ré* 
plied the doctor; ‘nature is the source of natural truths: but where is 
fer example, the source of historical truths, if it be not in books. How 
fhall we do then te afsure ourselves at presertt of the truth of an event 
that happered two thousand years ago? Those who have transmitted 
jt to us, were they free from prejudice, and party spirit? Had they 2 


single heart ? Besides even the books that transmit them to us, do not 
they stand in need of transcribers, of printers, of Commentators. of 
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translators? And these people, do they never alter the truth in a 
greater, OT lefs degree ? As you well observe, a book is only the work 
gman. It is necefsary then to give up all historical truth, since it 
can reach us Only by men liable to error.’ “* What connection, said 
the Indian, has the Knowledge of past events with our happinefs? The 
history of what is, is the history of what hath been, aawof that which 
hall be hereafter?” 

‘ Very well said the Englifhman, but you will grant that moral 
traths are necefsary to human happinefs. How then fhall we find these 
in nature. ‘There the animals make war upon, kill and devour 
each other ; even the elements are at war with each other ; will not men 
act inthe same manner?’ Oh no! replied the good paria, but each man 
will find the rule of his conduct in his own heart, if his heart be single. 
Nature has there implanted this law, “ Never do to others, what you 
would net wish them to doto you.” ‘ It is trae, replied the doctor 
he has regulated their interests with regard to each other; but religi- 
ous truths, how fhiall we discover them among the diffexent traditions, 
and the different modes of worfhip which divide the nations?” “ In 
nature, too, replied the paria: if we consider her with a single heart, 
we willsee God there, in his power, in his wisdom, and in his good, 
nels; and as ve are weak, ignorant, and miserable, we have here a- 
bundant reason to engage us to adore him, to pray to him, and to love 
him, during our whole life, without disputing.” 

‘ Admirable ! rejoined the Englifhman; but, at the same time, tell 
me, when one has discovered the truth, ought it not to be imparted to 
others ? If you publith it, you will be persecuted by a vast number of 


people who live by maintaiming the contrary error, by maintaining 


that this error itself is the truth, and that whatever tends to des. 
troy it is itself erroneous.’ 

“ It is necefsary, replied the paria, to impart the truth to those 
who have a single heart, that is to say, to the virtuous who are in 
quest of it, and not to the wicked who reject it. ‘Truth is a choice pearl, 
and the wicked a crocodile who cannot admit it into his ears, because 
hehasnone. If you throw a pearl before'a crocodiic, instead of adorns 
inghimself with it, he will devour it, or he will break his teeth upon 
it, and through fury fall upon you.” ‘ I have only one objection to 
make, said the Englifhman: it follows as aconsequence from what 
you have said, that men are condemned to error, though truth be ne_ 
cefsary to their happinefs; for since they persecute those who tell it 


them, who is the teacher that will dare te ivstruct them?? “ He 
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replied the paria, who himself persecutes men in order to instruct 
them; misfortune.” ‘ Ha! for once, pupil of nature, replied the 
Englifhman, I fancy you are mistaken. Misfortune throws men into 
superstition. It casts down the heart and spirit of a man. It renders 
2 man unfeeling and mean spirited. Men are unhappy in proportien as 
they are low, credulous, and mean.’ “ Because they are not unhappy 
enough, replied the paria; misfortune resembles the black mountain 
of Bember in the confines of the burning kingdom of Lahore, while you 
ascend, you see before you barren rocks only ; but when you are got te 
the summit you see the fky over your head, and at yout feet the king. 
dom of Cachemire,” 

* Charming and just comparison, replied the doctor: in life indeed 
each has his mountain to climb. Yours, virtuous hermit, must have 
been very rugged, for you are raised to an elevation far above all the 
men Ihave everknown. You have then been very unhappy, have you» 

(The philosopher then enquires why his cast was so much detested in 
India, and receives answers that fhow at once the extreme absurdity 
of the reason, and the misery to which the outcast parias are reduced 
in consequence of these groundlefs prejudices. He then thus pro 
ceeds. } 

* But, says the doctor, how did you find the means of subsistence, 
being thus rejected by all society 2? . At first, said the Indian, I said 
to myself, if every body is thine enemy, be’ thou thine own friend. 
Thy misfortune is not above the powers of man. However heavy be 
the rain, the little bird receives only one drop at atime. I strayed in 
the woods, and along the banks of rivers seeking food ; but I there 
most frequently found nothing but some wild fruits, and I had reason 
to be afraid of ferocious beasts. Thus I became sensible that naturehad 
made almost nothing for a solitary individual, and that the had connect: 
ed my existence with that.society which pufhed me from its bosom. 

“I then frequented the desolated plains, of which there are many in 
India, and Ithere alwaysmet with some vegetable or other, fit for food, 
that had survived the ruin of those who had cultivated it. I travelled, in 
this manner, from province to province, afsured of finding every where, 
from the wreck of agriculture, the means of subsistance. When] 
found the seeds of any useful plant, I sowed them again ; saying, ifit 
do not benefit me, it may be of service to others. I found myself lef, 
miserable, seeing I could do some good. There was however one thing 
thet I pafsionately desired : that was to enter into some cities. I ad- 
mired at a distance their ramparts and towers, the prodigious con- 
course of vefsels in their rivers, and of caravans upon their high ways, 
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loaded with merchandize, which were always arriving from evety 
point of the compafs ; the warlike troops which came from the fara 
thest provinces to mount guard there, ambafsadors with their nume- 
yous retinues, arriving from distant nations to notify happy events, or 
in order to form alliances. I drew“aguear as I was permitted their 
outlets, viewing with astonifhment the columns of dust raised by so ma- 
ny travellers, and felt my heart thrill with desire, at hearing the cqn. 
fused din of great cities, which in the neighbouring plains resembles the 
murmur of the waves breaking on the fhore of the sea. I said to my- 
slf; an aisemblage of men, frem many different states, who have put 
intoone common stock their industry, their riches, and their joy, must 
make acity a delightful abode.. But if I may not enter it by day, 
what hinders me to enter it during the night? A weak silly 
mouse, who has somany enemies, goes and comes where the pleases, 
by the favour of the darknefs: the pafses from the hut of the cottager, 
to the palace of the prince. To enjoy life the light of the stars suffices 
ler; and why mustI have that of the sun?” 
To be continued. 





InpEX, INDICATOR IUs. 


A lady who designs herself Tsabella, sent to the Editor long a 
goa warm euligium on mifs Jean Wood, daughter of the late govers 
nor Wood of the isle of Man; an effusion which though highly bece+ 
ming in private, might not, the Editor supposed, have been altogether 
agreeable to the relations of the deceased lady. It is prefaced with 
this modest apology; “‘ nor will any one, I hope,.be offended at a 
young woman, for being grateful to an amiable but deceased friend.” 
She closes the character thus, “ At the age of 26 the died universally 
beloved. She wasa dutiful daughter, an affectionate sister, a kind 
nistrefs, a faithful and unfhaken friend, and as Dr Blacklock says, 

Enough of life is given 

When fame and virtue grace its close.” 

Seratch-Crown favours the Editor with an extract from the Lady’s 
Magazine for 1785, giving an account of the origin of the ballad of 
Befsy Bell and Mary Gray ; which as it is by no means authenticated 
and is contradicted by other accounts, could not be inserted. 

He embraces the same opportunity of transmitting an oration in 
praise of benevolence—a subject on which so much has been said 
that little new can be expected. It is: therefore better adapted to a 
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private circle of young persons than for the public. The following 
fhort extracts are given as a specimen. 

“ He (the benevolent man) hears of the distrefses of others with a 
secret joy ; but it isthe “ joy of grief.” Or to speak without a figure 
his heart melts for their misfortunes, while his soul is enraptured at 
the glorious opportunity of relieving them, and he flies with an ala. 
erity not to be described to pour the balm of relief and consolation 
into their wounds. : 

“ Tt is not forthose misfortunes alone which are in his power to allevi- 
ate that he feels; neither does he confine himself to one particular 
country, religion, or complection. He hears of the unjust imprison- 
ments in despotic lands; of the cruel mafsacres committed by the 
ambitious Rufsian upon the followers of Mahomet; of the wretched 
slavery of the unfortunate Africans, and gives to their misery all he 


can, a tear.” 





— Se ——— 
To CoRRESPONDENTS. 


The verses by a Constant Reader are received. In attempting to 
disguise a hand that probably would never have been recognised by 
the Editor, this communication is rendered nearly illegible. It is not 
certain if it can be all made out. 

The Editor has received several very long papers on the ‘subject of 
France, for which he considers himself as indebted to the writers for 
their kind intentions; but he would be much more obliged to them, if 
they would turn their thoughts to diterary subjects instead of politics, 
which he believes to be the most unprofitable of all studies, in the way 
it is usually viewed by inexperienced writers. Could young men be 
persuaded that government is @ practical art, of which no adequate 
knowledge can be obtained but by a painful ascertaining of innumera- 
ble facts, that are exceedingly intricate to be unravelled; and that 
all speculative theories on that subject, tend only to bewilder the ima- 
gination, confound the judgement, and lead to the most dangerous 
errors, they would then be exceedingly fhy in offering the first 
thoughts that occur to them on this head to the public. Among o 
ther good effects, it would save the editor of this miscellany a great 
deal of trouble in reading many papers which he must have the morti- 
fication to be obliged to reject ; which he can afsure his readers isa 
very painful part ofhis office. Wide is the field of science, and innv- 
merable the oppertunities of displaying talents in the augmentation of 
knowledge in its various departments, were we disposed to exercise 
them properly. 

The Editor has also received several poems. of considerable length 
and not destitute of merit, written in the Scottifh dialect, of which 
he is sorry he cannot avail himsel#; for unlefs it be very short pieces, 
the respect he bears for those of his readers, who cannot understand 
that dialect, forbids him to ipsert them. He will try to make some 
thort extracts from these in the index indicatorius. 


Or 1 


